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THE UN-ROMANTIC PAST 


A fascination with action, with adventure high or low, is commonly said 
to be characteristic of the romanticist’s treatment of the past; both the 
drum and trumpet school of writing, and its Opposite, the bum and 
strumpet school, demonstrate such a posture and such an attitude. ‘The 
romantic position, of course, is also identified with the accent on the 
pleasant and the positive, on the rosy view of the past. 

This is true enough, but it fails to focus upon the most significant 
characteristic of the romanticist. The distinctive feature is not what he 
includes in his re-creation of the past, but what he leaves out. ‘The domi- 
nant cast of the romantic historian’s mind is revealed in his failure to 
take into account the force of ideas as such in historical development. 
He deals almost exclusively in events and in personalities. He restricts 
his horizon to the petty pattern of personal motivations, and immedi- 
ate Causes, 

His critical abilities, if any, never play upon issues. He appears, indeed, 
to lack curiosity about, and therefore to be unconcerned with, why 
things happen at all, at least on anything larger than an individual scale. 
He may give attention to the wise or foolish decision of a politician or a 
major-general, but nothing surprises him in the mainstream of history, 
the periods of calm and stagnation followed by staggering, lurching 
“progress” as mankind hurtles down the centuries. He takes it all for 
granted. 

The plain, rude, fact is that the meaningful past is the un-romantic 
past. The definition of the historian is that he has a radically inquiring 
mind; he wonders continually about the meaning of events, and of 
the ideas which surface and submerge in the stream of history. The 
romanticist is simply a gossip; a gossip is one who talks idly about the 
affairs of others. The historian reflects upon the significance of man- 
kind’s experience. It is not least important to insist upon this in regard 
to regional, or state, or local history. Only to the degree that it is un- 
romantic can it properly be called history. 
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from a painting by Collins 
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THE STORY OF WILLIAM KENT 


By Ropert P. DANIELSON* 


William Kent is perhaps best known as the Congressman from Marin 
County who promoted Conservation and gave Muir Woods to the public. 

Actually, his career in public life started in Chicago where he was 
active in the municipal reform movement about the turn of the century. 
His activities were more far-reaching, however, on the California scene, 
for it was from here that he was sent to Congress for three momentous 
terms from 1910 to 1917. 

With the “reformers,” later known as the “progressives,” Kent was 
active in the dramatic years between the closing of the American frontier 
and the “return to normalcy.” ‘Thereafter, the progressive counsel was 
but little heeded. Or so it seemed. 

Felix Frankfurter first saw him in Washington when Frankfurter was 
a young attorney in the War Department during ‘Taft’s administration. 
“He had an Emersonian quality” said Frankfurter. “He was an original; 
—Billy Kent was a wonderful fellow—” 

William Kent had a preparation for public service which included both 
“roughing it” on the western scene, and the liberal education then being 
highly developed in the East. His father, a graduate of Yale, was in the 
meat packing business in Chicago when William was born. In that year, 
1864, Abraham Lincoln was re-elected to his second term as President. 

The father, Albert Kent, was attracted to opportunities in the newly 
opened West. After the Civil War and with the opening of the trans- 
continental railroad, he began to travel through the West exploring it on 
a number of trips with both business and hunting associates. He made 
investments in farm land in Nebraska and in ranch land in Nevada. In 
1871 he discovered what he felt to be the ideal location for living. (His 
now numerous descendants have tended to agree). The place was Ross 
Valley of Marin County on the north side of San Francisco Bay's Golden 
Gate. Until shortly after Albert Kent’s death in 1go1 the family thus 
had two homes, one on the South Side of Chicago and the other at 
Kentfield, as it came to be called, in California. 

From the age of 10 to 17 the boy William basked in the warmth of 
the California outdoors of the 1870's. It was then that he learned from 
his father “to ride, to shoot, and to tell the truth.” 

In 1881 began his exposure to that Eastern learning, (Hopkins Gram- 
mar School and Yale) which was to so strongly influence his intellectual 
life. 

While boarding at a generous professor's house during the grammar 
school years, he met the fourteen-year-old Elizabeth, daughter of his host, 
Professor Thacher. Eight years later Elizabeth was to become his wife. 

* Mr. Danielson is a resident of Marin County. His wife, Nancy Kent Danielson, is a 
granddaughter of the subject of this article. 
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From Yale, William graduated in 1887 and took up residence in Chi- 
cago where his father had left a number of real estate investments. In 
18g0, at the age of 26, he and Elizabeth were married at Ojai, California, 
at the newly founded Thacher School. She was to be his active partner 
in both private and public affairs until his death; they were to have five 
sons and two daughters of whom, years later, William Kent was to write: 
“Elizabeth and I have had great good fortune with our children . . .” 

From 1890 on, life really began to take on meaning. It was an era which 
Alfred North Whitehead called “one of the happiest periods in the history 
of mankind.” 

Chicago celebrated the 4ooth anniversary of the discovery of America 
with the never to be equaled World’s Columbian Exposition of 1892. 
William and Elizabeth lived near the exhibition grounds. They became 
active participants in All Souls Unitarian Church then under an inspiring 
minister, white-bearded Civil War veteran, Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

Technically, the Progressive Party was not in existence at this time, 
around the turn of the century. As then used, “progressivism” meant the 
new interest in reform, being evidenced in the cities of Toledo, Cleveland, 
St. Louis and Minneapolis. It was to reach national recognition when 
Theodore Roosevelt proclaimed it from the White House on his assump- 
tion of the Presidency following the assassination of President McKinley. 
In general the movement was, from this beginning, until its eclipse in 
the “twenties,” essentially a protest. The Republican Party, still riding 
on the impetus of the Lincoln Administration, had failed to perceive 
or deal with new industrial and urban conditions which had created 
gigantic corporate monopolies and their offshoots, corrupt political 
machines. The personalities of this new movement were always to be 
relatively small in number. They consisted mainly of well-educated men 
who were usually “well off economically. They were principally inde- 
pendent businessmen and professionals. New England concepts of mor- 
ality and religion played a strong part in their motivations. 

In Chicago the movement's immediate objective was to rid the city 
of the “grey wolves” in the City Hall. The movement's instrument was 
“The Municipal Voters League.” Their candidate for Alderman was 
William Kent. 

In 1895, at the age of 30, he was elected Alderman and proceeded to 
fight the “boodlers” with all the influence he possessed. (A “boodler” 
was one who gave or received “boodle.”) As time passed, Kent’s influence 
became considerable. Charles Yerkes, transit magnate and vote-buyer, 
“Bathhouse John” Coughlin, Alderman and vote-seller, and “Hinkey 
Dink” Kenna, ward monarch, were the particular objects of his reform 
efforts. Yerkes was eventually driven from the city; ““Hinkey Dink” and 

“Bathhouse” were driven from the City Hall. 
A young journalist was starting a career of chronicling the municipal 
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reform movement in cities across the country. This “muck-raker,” Lincoln 
Steffens, interviewed William Kent, as one of the first successful opponents 
of the “boodlers,” and wrote of him in his famed series, “The Shame of 
the Cities.” 

Following Albert Kent’s death in 1go1, the center of the family’s 
business interests shifted more and more to the West. 

Years 1902 and 1903 were of severe economic depression, or as the 
term was then, “panic.” Kent was heavily in debt. He traveled West in 
the latter year to mend such fences as could be mended. While in Marin, 
Kent was taken by a friend to a deep canyon somewhat inaccessible on 
the southwest side of Mt. Tamalpais, not far from the ocean, then known 
as Redwood Canyon. Here a combination of natural conditions, particu- 
larly the typical sea fogs, had produced a small but magnificent stand of 
sequoia sempervirens. “The beauty of the place attracted me” said Kent. 
Unfortunately, the 2g5-acre grove had economic value as first class 
building material and would doubtless go into the acres of “red-wood 
fronts” then being built in the new and fashionable Western Addition of 
San Francisco. 

The friend urged him to buy and preserve the grove. (At that time 
there was not even a National Forest Service, much less a Park Service.) 
He said he understood it was for sale at $45,000. “I informed him that I 
could not afford to own any more white elephants,” said Kent, “but the 
place got on my mind, and I could not forget the situation.” He talked 
it over with Elizabeth who asked wistfully about the advisability of bor- 
rowing more when they were already heavily in debt. Years later she 
reported that he said, “If we lost all the money we have and saved those 
trees it would be worthwhile, wouldn't it?” Presumably she withdrew her 
question. The grove was purchased by the Kents and they returned to 
Chicago. 

The Panic of ‘03 passed. By June of 1907 the family’s center of activities 
had moved West so completely that it seemed wise to consolidate at Kent- 
field. Chicago was given up as a family home from that time on. 

The famous Abe Ruef Graft Prosecution had officially started in San 
Francisco the preceding November with the call for the Oliver Grand 
Jury. A “San Francisco Good Government League,” proponents of the 
Prosecution, had elected a Mayor. One of the first acts of the new in- 
cumbent, Mayor Taylor, was to appoint a committee of seven to study 
the causes of municipal corruption which had resulted in the graft prose- 
cutions. 

Due to his experience in this field in Chicago, William Kent was called 
upon to serve on this committee, pushing the investigation and prosecu- 
tion. The chief prosecutor, a highly controversial figure who was to 
become Kent's close associate, was Francis J. Heney. Another associate, 
the Assistant Prosecutor, then unknown, but soon to be catapulted to 
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prominence by a startling event, was Hiram W. Johnson. As the years 
passed, Kent and Johnson’s relationship cooled to extremes of opposition, 
but Frank Heney remained a friend. 

Heney, though originally a San Franciscan, had spent much of his 
time out of the State. He had been brought back by Fremont Older, 
editor of the Bulletin, and Randolph Spreckels, sugar magnate, chief 
backers of the Abe Ruef investigation. Older had induced President 
Theodore Roosevelt to loan Heney and William J. Burns, ace detective, 
after the government's Oregon timber fraud trials had convicted several 
prominent men of that state including a Senator. 

One of Abe Ruef’s first acts when the new team was brought into the 
city was to accuse Heney of having murdered a man in Arizona and having 
been released only because of lack of witnesses. Heney immediately pub- 
lished the full story which was that he had indeed killed a man in the 
gun-toting days when he was a frontier lawyer. A town bully had threat- 
ened to kill any man who would take his wife’s pending divorce case. 
Heney had taken the case and was escorting his client up the courthouse 
steps when the tough appeared, drew, and forced Heney to shoot. There 
were, in fact, 21 witnesses, all of whom backed Heney’s action. 

This militant progressive was one day to speak at a memorial service 
for Kent in that same community hall in Kentfield from which the Con- 
gressman’s first campaign was launched. Heney’s own career was to end 
in 1936 as a Superior Court Judge in Los Angeles. 

About this same time, in Oakland the “League of Lincoln-Roosevelt 
Republican Clubs” was formed to foster reform within the Republican 
Party. Kent was present at the early organizational meetings of these 
“insurgents” later to be labeled the “progressives.” 

It is interesting to note that both the word and the idea of “Conserva- 
tion” were virtually unknown at this time. Gifford Pinchot, whom 
Theodore Roosevelt had appointed to head the newly created Forest 
Service in 1905, suggested the term to President Roosevelt in the summer 
of 1907. The latter immediately embraced both the word and the concept 
and forthwith invited the governors of all the states and representatives 
of 70 national organizations to a great Conference on Conservation which 
was held in the East Room of the White House. Theodore Roosevelt 
believed that launching the conservation movement was the most signifi- 
cant achievement of his administration. 

In the fall of 1907 Redwood Canyon was again under threat, this time 
even more seriously. A water company had filed suit to condemn the 297- 
acre tract, noting that their proposed use, a holding basin for drinking 
water, was a higher use for the canyon than currently prevailed, i.e. sight- 
seeing. This was true under the law. “This brought matters to a crisis,” 
said Kent. He noted that there was no national service (much less state 
service) devoted to keeping such areas in their natural state. Congress, 
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which was engaged in the business of giving away the public domain to 
homesteaders, colleges, railroads, and a multitude of entities both legal 
and otherwise, would look with suspicion at any private party who wanted 
fo give the government something. 

President Theodore Roosevelt had been saying: “In all forestry matters 
I have put my conscience in the keeping of Gifford Pinchot.” So to 
Pinchot went Kent. Pinchot called attention to a new Act of Congress, 
the “Preservation of American Antiquities Act,” also called the National! 
Monument Act. This gave the executive branch of government power to 
“set aside” (i.e. put out of reach of water companies) by proclamation 
lands containing “Historic or prehistoric structures”; gifts would) be 
(gratefully) accepted. It would seem that these “historic structures” 
o of Redwood Canyon which in the words of Muir had “come safely through 
all the geological changes since Cretaceous times, surviving even the 
crushing ice sheets of the glacial period” might possibly be described as 
antiquities; surely they were monumental. However, the Secretary of 
the Interior demurred. Kent took photos and sent them directly to the 
President, one of whose many enthusiasms was the new art of nature 
photography. Roosevelt: wrote: “By George! Those are awfully good 
photographs.” On January g, 1908, the President issued a proclamation 
accepting Kent's gift and creating this a national monument, the first 
under the new Act, and naming it, at Kent’s request, “Muir Woods Na- 
tional Monument.” 

Except for Golden Gate Park in San Francisco, the new Muir Woods 
was the only publicly-owned area of regional significance in the Bay Area 
at that time. 

Feeling ran extremely high during the prolonged Graft Trials of 
Boss Abe Ruef. Seventeen of the eighteen city supervisors were under 
indictment for receiving bribes; prominent businessmen were under in- 
dictment for having given them. 

On November 13, 1908 in open court (held in the California Street 
Synagogue due to the demolition of City Hall in the Quake) a man 
named Haas rose, strode forward and shot Prosecutor Heney point blank, 
wounding him seriously though not fatally. Haas was taken to the city 
jail and personally searched by Chief of Police Bigge. That night Haas 
: was found dead with a derringer at his side. A few nights later Chief 
< Bigge journeyed across the Golden Gate to Keil Cove, Tiburon, to dis- 
cuss the case with Police Commissioner Keil. About midnight he boarded 
the police launch in which he had come. The launch driver steered back 
to San Francisco’s Embarcadero, but when he arrived, Chief Bigge had 
disappeared never again to be seen. 

Just what motivated Haas or what really happened to him and Chiet 
Bigge has never been determined. 

Heney’s recovery was hastened by an extended sojourn at William 
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Kent's home in Marin. Heney’s place at the trials was taken by his young 
assistant, Hiram Johnson, who was thus catapulted to prominence. 

Kent's resolution condemning the conditions which could make such 
an event as the shooting of the prosecutor possible was adopted at a mass 
meeting held in San Francisco during the chaotic week following the 
shooting. 

William Kent never forgot what he saw in the transit scandals in Chi- 
cago and the wholesale graft proceedings in San Francisco: the corrupting 
influence which big business can have on public morals. Dating perhaps 
from the time of T.R.’s celebrated Governors’ Conference at the White 
House in 1908, he resolved to fight for conservation of land and _ its 
products, for public control of water, and for public ownership of water 
power, 

In November of 1909 at a statewide meeting of the Lincoln-Roosevelt 
League, Kent urged that Hiram Johnson be put up for the governorship 
in the forthcoming elections. This was done. 

The year 1910 was one of the most decisive in the history of our coun- 
try’s political ideas. It was also a turning point in William Kent's career. 

On August 31, the Progressive banner was unfurled by ex-president 
Theodore Roosevelt at Osawatomie, Kansas. T.R. had returned from 
his triumphant world tour and African game hunt to conclude that rumors 
he had heard were true; William Howard ‘Taft, his protege and successor, 
was betraying Roosevelt's greatest conservation and “trust-busting” princi- 
ples. T.R.’s audience at the Osawatomie, Kansas, battleground of John 
Brown included many Civil War veterans, and T.R. addressed himself 
primarily to them, emphasizing their struggle to establish human rights 
above property rights and to do so within the framework of the Union. 
But there was a larger audience across the country which also listened 
closely. 

(According to Robert Sherwood this speech profoundly influenced 
T.R.’s young cousin Franklin, then a freshman legislator in New York.) 

The build-up for this crisis had come at the beginning of the year. On 
January 7, 1910, President ‘Taft fired Gifford Pinchot. Pinchot had been 
protesting ‘Taft land policies, particularly his granting of a large part of 
the public domain in Alaska to J. Pierpont Morgan and the Guggenheims 
for mining purposes. Pinchot claimed the grant was both bad policy and 
illegal. 

The Congressional District covering the North Bay Area and Sacra- 
mento Valley was represented by Duncan McKinlay, closely aligned with 
the ‘Taft Administration. He had successfully procured important appro- 
priations for his constituents during his three terms in office and he had 
supported the autocratic rule of House Speaker “Uncle Joe” Cannon. 

William Kent decided to take on Duncan McKinlay and announced his 
candidacy in May 1910 at the community center at Kentfield. His plat- 
form was: 
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(1) Restore the conservation policies of Roosevelt and Pinchot; 
(2) Break the power of House Speaker Cannon; 
(3) Save the Republican Party by “insurrection” within. 

During July Gifford Pinchot came to California to support William 
Kent. In those days before radio, Kent, who had little national or Cali- 
fornia reputation at this time, was considerably helped by the presence 
of Pinchot who, as a national figure, drew large audiences at Sacramento, 
Marysville, Oroville, Chico, Santa Rosa, and San Rafael. 

Though it turned out to be the essence of pure progressivism, Kent 
was speaking his own mind to his own district when he said: “We people 
who stand for the average welfare are standing for just government; we 
are the Conservatives!” And later in the campaign: “IT would not be a 
dredger Congressman, or a farm Congressman, or a fresh-egg Congress- 
man; I would like to be an American Congressman, recognizing the 
Union and the nation.” 

It is interesting to note that Pinchot proceeded thereafter to Oyster Bay 
where, according to his memoirs, he drafted the speech which Roosevelt 
accepted and delivered at Osawatomie. The speech T.R. delivered there 
included these words: “The true Conservative is the one who insists that 
property shall be the servant and not the master of the commonwealth . . . 
This New Nationalism .. . demands that the representative body shall 
represent all the people rather than any one class or section of the people.” 

After Pinchot went East, his place was taken in Kent's campaign by his 
old friend Francis Heney whose wound had healed and who was now as 
avid a fighter as before. 

The Progressives’ year of triumph was 1g10. They were never to do 
as well again as they did that fall. 

The Progressives took over the Legislature. 

Hiram Johnson was elected Governor, 

Kent was sent to Congress. 

The election of 1910, which settled the situation in California so com- 
pletely in favor of the Progressives, still left open the question of the 
Presidency scheduled for decision in the election of 1912. Kent had 
participated in the founding of the National Progressive Party in Wash- 
ington on January 23, 1911, at LaFollette’s Washington house. He decided 
to run for reelection and was again opposed by Duncan McKinlay 
who this time was supported by a personal visit from President Taft. 
‘Taft intended to win a second term and, at a banquet in San Francisco, 
endorsed Duncan McKinlay over Kent. 1912 was the year of the famous 
Republican split: Taft got the regular Republican nomination. Roose- 
velt pulled out of the Party and became the candidate of the Progressive 
Party. (One day a group of reporters asked T.R. how he felt. He replied: 
“T feel like a bull moose.” The Progressive Party was immediately nick- 
named the Bull Moose Party.) 
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With the Republicans thus split in 1gi2, Governor Woodrow Wilson, 
Democrat, was the winner, 

The 64th Congress (Kent's last year in that body) assembling on 
Monday, December 6, 1915, had been in close contact with the West 
and its needs during the preceding summer. A very large number had 
visited the West enroute to the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Fran- 
cisco, as well as to the newly opened Canal itself. 

‘The Panama-Pacific Exposition on the Marina of San Francisco had 
drawn beyond all expectauions. The first telephone connection between 
Chicago and San Francisco was inaugurated early in the summer by a 
somewhat anticlimactic conversation between Franklin K. Lane, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, at the Exhibition, and Stephen ‘T. Mather, his assist- 
ant, at a banquet in Chicago. The dialogue ran “Hello, Frank! How’s 
the crowd, and how are you?” And the ringing response: “All the greatest 
and best that could be expected, Steve!” 

On the morning of May 28, 1915, Kent had taken thirty Congressmen 
of all parties and their wives to the top of Mt. Tamalpais via “the crooked- 
est railroad in the world” which he had helped build. For lunch he 
had prepared a barbecue at Muir Woods. Moved by the beauty of the 
setting (also by their natural speechmaking proclivities and by the 
fortuitous presence of an actual stump) the Congressmen one by one 
mounted the rostrum for eloquent observations. “The most eloquent was 
log-rolling Standpat Republican Cannon of Hlinois, then his 79th 
year. For years, as Speaker, he had ruled the House as an autocrat until 
his power had been overthrown in March 1910 by Kent and the other 
“insurgents” in their first month in office. Now, surrounded by these 
“young turks” and by the ancient monarchs of the forest, he prefaced 
each cadence with “Tam old enough to remember—" and he was; Andrew 
Jackson was still in the White House the year “Uncle Joe” was born. 

As the 64th Congress opened, Mather and his colleagues asked William 
Kent to sponsor a National Park Service Bill. During that winter the 
Bill was prepared by the proponents, many of the meetings occurring 
in Kent’s Washington home. The purpose of the National Park Service 
would be to “conserve” (scenery, natural and historic objects, and wild- 
life) for the enjoyment of future generations. Note the step beyond 
the Forest Reserves policy (established in 1go5) “the prime object: [of 
which] is use.” 


The forces which had killed two previous attempts to set up such a 
service loomed as large as before. Mather despaired of its passage alter 
all his elaborate groundwork. Resigning himself to another year of effort, 
he organized another carefully chosen mountain party for the summer 
of 1916 and proceeded to lead it painstakingly through the Sierra. 

His assistant, Horace Albright, (who in 1960 is giving lectures at the 
University of California) and Kent kept at it in Committees of the House, 
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Committees of the Senate, and Conference Committees of the House and 
Senate. Overcoming one hurdle only to find others in their way, when 
committees refused or neglected to meet, they would take copies of the 
Bill and its Amendments around to the members individually for their 
approval. Finally one summer afternoon, Friday, the 25th of August, 
1916, the Kent bill became an Act of Congress. It was signed into law 
that night at g:oo P.M. by President Wilson. (Albright had caused it 
to be rushed to the White House minutes after it passed in Congress.) 

‘Thus was born the world’s first National Park Service, an institution 
which has been emulated in many countries since. 

The wire to Visalia by which the amazed Stephen Mather first heard the 
good news, now hangs in the Director's ofice in Washington. 

That year, 1916, was the year of rebel Pancho Villa's retaliatory assault 
on the territory of the United States. To the dismay of William Kent, 
who felt the ordinary Mexican was put upon enough by his own rulers, 
especially the incumbent Carranza, the United States had given permis- 
sion for Carranza’s troops to be transported across U. S. soil to attack 
Villa from the rear. After eluding them, Villa left the Mexican state of 
Chihuahua and sacked Columbus, New Mexico, on the Southern Pacific 
line. Kent also regretted the sending of an American expeditionary force 
into: Mexico. The force was finally withdrawn without taking Villa. 
Villa was pardoned by Carranza’s successor, Obregon, and ensconced on 
a rancho. Villa was told of Kent and his actions and vowed that if Kent 
ran for office again he, Villa, would urge persons of Mexican descent, if 
any, in Kent’s district to vote for him. Unfortunately, a short time later 
one of Villa’s many enemies entered the rancho and murdered him. 

In the fall of 1916, the Progressives in California were split even more 
than in 1912. It was a split from which the Party was never to recover. 
Wilson who “kept us out of war” was opposed by the very strong Republi- 
can candidate Charles Evans Hughes, former Governor of New York and 
then Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. Hughes, a man of impecca- 
ble reputation, an enemy of machine politics, was also a reluctant candi- 
date who preferred the Bench to the White House. One of the few 
authentic political draftees, Hughes told his biographer years later that 
he had only entered because he feared future visitors to the Supreme Court 
would say, “There is the man who placed his own comfort above his duty 
to the nation.” The Republicans of course, specifically wanted him to 
“split the Progressives”. Kent decided to support Woodrow Wilson whom 
he greatly admired and somewhat resembled. Voting was so close that 
Hughes retired on election eve thinking he had been elected. Next morn- 
ing he learned that California’s vote was still in the balance. Two days 
later it was established that California’s thirteen electoral votes had gone 
to Wilson, leaving Hughes twelve short. 

During the next four years the Progressive Party declined in California 
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until its final, futile effort to recoup in 1920. It was thereafter never to rise 
again in the same form. 

Kent's term ended on March 4, 1917. On April 6, 1917 the United States 
entered World War I. The “happiest period in the history of mankind” 
was at an end. 

Kent left Congress to further pursue an objective he had always con- 
sidered paramount: the removal of economic barriers to trade and peace. 
This he did as a member of President Wilson's ‘Tariff Commission. His 
views on reciprocal trade were: “In working toward free trade we are 
working toward peace, and in working toward tariff discriminations, the 
clogging of commerce, and therefore the economic injury of each other, 
we are working toward hostility.” 

The crucial post-war election year of 1920 saw Wilson’s policies, espe- 
cially the League of Nations, on the block and subject to violent attack. 
In California, Senator Hiram Johnson had high hopes for the presi- 
dential nomination, Theodore Roosevelt having died in 1919. Johnson 
strongly Opposed participation in the League of Nations in any form. 
Johnson was opposed in the primaries by Herbert Hoover who wanted 
so much to see the United States a part of the League that he was willing 
to even accept the famous stipulations of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Sr. These stipulations stressed the sovereignty of the United States 
and the rights of Congress in the field of foreign affairs. Johnson 
won the primary, though his hopes were dashed in the Republi- 
can Convention by the nomination of Warren G. Harding. Johnson 
came home a bitter man, to support in the Senatorial primaries, Sam 
Shortridge, stand-pat, arch-conservative, anti-League Republican, against 
William Kent. Kent’s position on the League was similar to Hoover’s. 
The campaign was strenuous, vitriolic, and the margin narrow. Short- 
ridge won. 

The Progressive program was inundated. During the Harding and 
Coolidge administrations, its candidates, if active at all, campaigned under 
other labels. 

William Kent, though his health was failing, adhered strictly to his 
original premises during this period. 

Harding’s Secretary of the Interior, Albert B. Fall, made his first tour 
of western National Parks in 1921. He made quite a hit in California 
where (at San Francisco) he said “I wish the Interior Department had 
its headquarters here,” and “I don’t suppose there’s a man who knows 
less about politics than I do.” At Yosemite he killed a rattlesnake from 
horseback with one shot. At Camp Curry he “‘ah-ed” approvingly at the 
fifty-year old Fire-fall spectacle which his predecessor had temporarily 
banned as unnatural and unfitting to a National Park. Unimpressed with 
Albert Fall, however, was Kent, who considered him “a bright and shining 
light in the world of crooks.” Albert Fall was later convicted of having 
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accepted $100,000 for the transfer of the government's Teapot Dome 
and Elk Hills lands to private oil interests. 

The extremes of patriotism of World War I had led to intolerance. 
The Russian Revolution was echoed by radicals in this country. It was 
hardly the atmosphere of reasonableness and common sense which pro- 
eressivism had tried so hard to foster. “The War and the radicals in 
Russia have set back the course of Democratic progress at least twenty 
years,’ said Kent. 

Under the sedition laws of 1918, a number of Chicago members of 
the I.W.W. were tried. Kent wrote their attorneys: “I enclose herewith 
a check for $500 toward the I.W.W. defense. The contribution is made 
to the end of aiding in procuring a fair trial to the defendants. —With 
two boys in uniform, I feel a natural impatience toward those who disagree 
as to the need and righteousness of our prosecution of the war—but that 
men should be punished on suspicion or on account of dislike of their 
economic views, would be an intolerable invasion of the democracy for 
which our boys are fighting.” 

He wrote Governor Fuller of Massachusetts concerning Sacco and 
Vanzetti that “It is incredible that men should meet with capital punish- 
ment on suspicion rather than on evidence.” 

During the trial of Mooney and Billings for the 1916 Preparedness 
Day bombing atrocity near the Southern Pacific Building in San Fran- 
cisco, he deplored the refusal of “respectable” lawyers to touch the case. 
Kent felt Mooney was a “bad actor,” but “improperly convicted.” 

On the other hand, he was equally specific when Senator Capper wrote 
for his recommendation en a claim which the Southern Pacific had 
been urging against the government unsuccessfully over a long period 
of time. The claim was valid, felt Kent, and he recommended it be 
paid forthwith. 

In 1927 Kent suffered a stroke which left him a semi-invalid. He 
continued to do what he could for the things he believed in. The legis- 
lature of California finally created a State Park system that year. Simul- 
taneously, the Legislature created Mount ‘Tamalpais State Park, the first 
gift to which was 204 acres from William Kent in a valley known as 
Steep Ravine. On March 13, 1928, William Kent died. 

He had been favored above others by able and loyal family support, 
by excellence of training, and by native ability. He knew he had some- 
thing worthwhile to give and he gave it—to the fullest—leaving the 
world a better place than he had found it. 
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CALVIN B. WEST OF ‘THE UMPQUA 


By REGINALD R. STUART AND GRACE 1). STUART 


Continued from May Issue 


Il 
From Forr LARAMIE TO THE DESCHUTES 


West's company was small and more or less unencumbered. It made excel- 
lent progress. The diary continues in the western part of Nebraska: 

“May 28. [1853] 100 ms. FE. Ft. Laramie ‘Tower Rock.*! Indian Wig- 
wams, Buffalo Meat & Antelope killed for supper—Confab with company. 

“May 29. Sunday—Visited Chimney Rock, carved name on it. Scot's 
Bluffs here, What mammoth heaps of sand; adjacent and far stretching 
bluffs form almost into mountain ridges, how beautifully checkered from 
base to summit with the evergreen cedar and pine—More Indian Wig- 
wams. French ‘Trader with them, Sioux Indians 

“May goth Monday. Overtake large drove cattle—conclude to drive 
faster and pass them—river & valey very narrow—Indians in Wigwams 
all along. 

“May gist ‘Tuesday. Wonderful hail storm near Ft. Larmie. made 
pot pie of Buffalo & Antelope. 

“June ist Wednesday. Ft. Laramie, flour $10.50 per cwt.—brot the 
teams back off the River to go shorter, dryer route. Black hills very rainy 
& cold—good grass & very good roads. 

“June end—Thursday rainy 

“June grd_ Friday rainy 

“June qth Saturday Very rainy windy & cold. 

“June 5th Sabbath At Mike Head creek, too high to cross. Boys 
fix wagon, shoe horses, dry the load. 

“June 6th—Monday. Creek dont fall, Boys lounge about all day, I 
wash & darn socks, Evening Boys fall tree cross Stream 

“June 7th ‘Tuesday. Carried load all over on the log, then found 
a foard where took wagons over & could as well have taken goods too. 
Drove to next creek, raised wagon bed. Drove over dry on my advice. 
Huber carried his goods on horseback then raised wagon bed & being 
light almost tiped over, men all got wet. Others ferried good in tight 
wagon bed and drove empty wagons, some tipped over, some broke— 
we had much the best luck in getting over. Drove to next creek, quite high 
passed through easily & finely. Huber almost tipped again. Leave Black 
Hills & strike the Platte again, over them from Ft. Larramie about 80 
miles. My turn on watch tonight, cooked soup of Elk meat 

“June 8, 1853, Wednesday. arive at crossing the Platte, good Bridge,** 
$5.00 Wagon. Baithe in the fair Platte this eve for the last time. 

“June gth Thursday Cross Bridge & leave the pleasant Platte, pass- 
ing over Red Buttes to Sweet Water 
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“June roth Friday. Much alkali water here, arrived at Sweet Water. 

“June 1ith Saturday. Crossed Sweet Water on Bridge—Devils Gap 
here, mountains literally covered with snow. Independence Rock here 
also, 

“June reth Sunday On Sweet Water still, heavy sand, cold wind 
from the snow covered Mountains. Passed Cap. Cox and co 600 stock. 

“June igth Monday. Delightful morning. Leave Sweet Water to 
avoid crossing it so often too high to ford & travel over the mountains to 
the South. Very rough road, very windy & cold, broke axle tree. 

“June igth ‘Tuesday. To South Pass. Saw Snake Indians. Sorry for 
them. C. T. Leevir®* Attacked with fever, wagon still holds, Boys mending 
it. Bot 50 Ibs. Hour yesterday 10c per Ib. 

“June 15 Wednesday Cornwall quite sick with fever. Mend wagon 
till noon. Huber goes on. We travel afternoon, leave Letter at ‘Trading 
Post for Mail, to Wife 

“June 16 Thursday Pass the two Sandy creeks, overtake Huber, had 
waited for us Cornwall still sick & Wm. also taken with fever, drive all 
night Superior road through Pass very pleasant day and night. Crossing 
Northern Extremity of American Desert 40 miles, no grass, Wood nor 
water. Passed the Morman Road today. 

“June 17 Friday. Crossed Green River Ferry $8.00 Wagon .75 horses 
wonderful steep hills before reach River 

“June 18) Saturday Exchanged wagons. Sold horse Boys keep sick, 
better, a falling out with D. E.** 

“June 19, 1853 Sunday. Passing from Green to Bear River,®* over 
6o miles, very hilly. Drifted snow all around as passed over it, yet sun, 
beats down very hot & moskitoes innumerable, walked all day. 

“June 20, Monday ‘Terribly rough Road, ride some, reach Bear River 

“June 21 ‘Tuesday Down Bear River best grass, bold bluffs, beauti- 
ful valley, camp at bend, ice 14 inch in night. 

“June 22 Wednesday Still on Bear River good soil, Mountainous 
Bluffs, quite well timbered, trader and Smith Shop 

“June 23 Thursday Soda Springs,** camp very interesting spectacle 

“J24 Friday. Left Soda Springs** and Bear River for Lewis or Snake 
River travel all day in Bear River Valley. Soon after leaving Springs, came 
to Junction California & Oregon Roads. The former much more traveled. 
great grass, Doct. Sick, like the Boy in the First Reader, because he has 
eaten too much. A poor tool for a Dr. or even a man, took Emetic. 

“June 25 Satur. Passing over from B. R. to Lewis or Snake, River. 
Very hilly and Romantic. Day & half on this road before seeing a team, 
overtake four. Only 88 wagons ahead on Oregon Routs. Snow on the 
Mountains about us. Springs & Rivulets frequent clear & cool Berries & 
cherries blossoming, good soil on these hills. Over on a little strea, Ross 
that leads to Porthcuth {Port Neuf] Valley, Wild Rye shoulder high. 
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“June 26 Sunday A very extensive Rich plain or valey formed by 
Lewis River & other small streams & springs, Lewis River Valey over- 
flowed, cannot pass Ft. Hall. Cut off 15 or 18 miles nearer. 700 or 800 
miles to Oregon City only. The great plain or table land here is entire 
sage grown. The Valey is wide. 

“June 27, Mon. down Snake River cold storm, snows on the mountains, 

“June 28 ‘Tues. Still on Lewis River. Ferried over Levy or Raft 
Creek in wagon bed. River is fine extensive plains on either side covered 
with sage. 

“June 2g ~Wednes. On Snake River, very extensive sage plains, gradual 
but very broken hills on either side, in many places considerably covered 
with dwarf evergreens, occasional streams. Met Oregonians, horse kicked 
me. 

“June go Thurs. very stony road over the plains yet. Leave my party.” 
Thank God! What a Set! pearls before swine. Got in with a Mr. A. J. 
Cruzan take nothing for services on way, pious man Methodist, have milk 
& butter. 

“July ist) Frid. On Stony Creek, thousands of currants, Red, Yellow 
& Black. What a wonderful channel has Snake River here, its banks are 
very precipitous too. 

“July 2 Satur. arive at Salmon F, Shoot Creek, cross in wagon bed 
of Mr Orr, tree A young Mrs. Wood was delivered of her first child on 
the Platte, the train stopped 3 or 4 hours only for her, both hearty and well. 

“July 3 Sunday At Salmon Falls noon lie over till Monday. passed 
some beautiful gushing springs," tumbling foaming down the perpendic- 
ular rock banks of the River Lewis several hundred feet into the waters 
below, they are on the opposite, North side, said to be hot. 

“July 4 Mon. Still on the plains of the Snake River, all sage & no 
grass, no water for 15 ms What extensive plains, as far as the eye can 
reach. We here and there touch the River. 

“July 5 ‘Tues. The Rockeyest road today. River bottom road over- 
flown, compels us over the bluff rock hills. 

“July 6 Wednes. Thousands of currants on River, got four large 
armfulls. 

“July 7 Thurs. Catharine Creek here, ferry in wagon bed, more 
currants Save seeds, Black, Yellow & Red. 

“July 8 Friday Camp on a Small Creek, plenty high grass, good 
camp, continual drouth & heat & dust 

“July gth Saturday. Woman in company confined, detain a few days. 

“July 10) Sunday. Short drive. Ox sick,’ more currants, good camp, 
lay by 2/3 day, fine little stream 

“July 11 Monday 4 miles to hot springs visited them, so hot can 
not bear finger in a moment, mineral soda, ox gets worse, other teams 
all leave us, leave ox on road, camp alonge, give ox cholera med. is badly 
scoured, died this evening 
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“July 12 ‘Tues. More cool, alone today, overtake Biggers train at 
night. nooned at creek, more currants, still on this singular River Snake, 
never any timber but willows, currant & roses. 

“July 13° Wednes. With Biggers train Slinck|?] & Wood gone on, 
left us while detained with sick ox. 

“July ag Thurs. 17 miles without water from Owyhee River to 
Malheur River, currants unnumerable on these streams, beautiful little 
Rivers, caught fish in former, another ox sick. 

“July 15 Frid. lie over today on Malheur to recruit team & wash,"! 
trading post here, also on Owyhee. Ox worse, strained in back, hardly 
walk, is much worse ‘Trader Mr. Turner & Lady 

“July 16 Satur. Still lie over, ox worse, currants a plenty thunder 
shower 

“July 17) Sunday Yet lie over, connected with no train intend to 
travel independently and enjoy religious services, ox no better 

“July 18 Mon. Ox dead, Exchange four Oxen for two with Mr. 
‘Turner, also exchange wagon for a lighter one. Take Mr. H. F. Root in 
company at $6.00 per week, payable weekly. leave Malheur River ten 
o'clock a. m. alone 5 ms. alkali creek, 5 ms. Sulphur creek, 10 ms. to Birch 
creek, camp overtake three companies 10 o'clock 

“July 19 Tues. Three miles to Snake River here we visit it for the 
last time. five ms to Burnt River go up it 26 ms_ plenty of currants, Isa 
Small stream wonderful luxuriant growth of underwood in bottom, very 
crooked stream, meandering among a thousand and one abrupt mountain- 
ous peaks & ridges, fed every now and then by a tumbling rushing eevee 
from the adjacent mountains 

“July 20° Wednes. Still winding up Burnt River, quite too small 
for a River. The Soil and Rocks adjacent present a reddish appearance. 
The latter appear also as if they had been torn or blasted. | Indecipher- 
able] stony mountains is rich and occasionally checkered with growth 
of evergreens. quite a thunder shower. 

“July 21) Thurs. About leaving Burnt River, following up a small 
creek tributary of the former border ed by quite [?] even on the mountains 
The timber on the streams [?] Snake River Branch. Alder & Cotton. 
Some of the latter on Burnt a foot through. No snow on the mountains 
for some time past. Informed by Emigrant a day west of Soda Springs 
27 ult. a wonderful snow storm falling a foot) [?]) On another small 
branch still on a less [?] cow sick, scoures meet Oregonians Camp on 
small river. Cow dies. 

“July 22 Friday After leaving the branches of the headwaters of 
Burnt River and rising to the summit of the mountains whence they 
flow the ravishing sight of timber bursts upon our view, the Blue Moun- 
tains appear in sight, blue indeed with a thick spread of tall pine trees. 
In the one view here is seen probably ten times more timber than all we 
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had seen before since leaving the States. ‘The Mountain Peaks are very 
high and covered with snow And here is Powder River Valey How Ex- 
pansive! How beautiful! contain probably 100 000 |[?| acres Reach 
Powder River & camp. 

“July 23 Satur. Clear fme stream The Peaks gradually diminish 
and become but moderate |?| thickly studded with pine that would 
make tolerable lumber, no underbrush, pass over broken mountainous 
ridges and ravines, frequent springs & rivulets, groups & forests of pine, 
descend a very long, steep & stony mountain into the magnificent, Grand 
Round Valey. Camp. 

“July 24 Sunday. Kept the Sabbath here, find men from Umpqua 
acquainted with Hudson, young men here seeking for wives 

“July 25 Mon. Pass over G. R. Valey & rise the Blue Mts. here we 
enter the pines, the first woods we have passed through since leaving the 
States—hard, long mountain descend to the Grand Ronde River, a broad 
shallow clear stream winding its way in a zigzag course through the mts. 
& bordered by ever-greens clear to the very edge, no grass, Camp here 

“July 26 Tues. Resume our toil over the Blue Mts. What lovely 
prospects! Hill & vale! Mountains & undulations oft, all covered more 
or less with the sighing pine spruce and tamarack gently waving to the 
soft summer breeze in the sign of worship to thoughtless sinner & admiring 
saint. The soil is rich of a red cast’ the timber tall straight & slim, the 
best soil produces the spruce & tamarack & is bedded with underbrush, 
6 miles from river to Cold Springs in dry ravine. ‘Timber increases in 
size and density 2 feet by 150 and so thick as to be impenetrable Last 
encampment small stream & springs 

“July 27 Wednes. Again onward over the Blue Mts first 8 or 10 
Miles are rich gently undulated thinly timbered country affording the 
best of timber pine & spruce for lumber in great abundance. roads easy 
and good, the rest of the distance to the Umatillo Valey a long succession 
of steep descending mountains risky but naked dirt, road soft not sidling, 
often pointed stones. The ascensions equally long & steep & very stony 
Bless the Lord we are over Blue Mts. and all well, here is a good spring 
in an almost dry creek. fine fresh beef here 25¢ Ibs. Mr. Cruzan bought 
a pony 

“July 28 Thurs. Here find Indians engaged in agriculture crops of 
Wheat, Peas, Potatoes &c gathering the former two ‘Thousands of horses 
in the Valey of the Umatillo belonging to the Indians, fine horses, 
principally light color. Bathed in the pure Water of this River. ‘The 
lower bottom is very rich grass 10 ft, it has a second bottom in places 
like our Eastern rivers, stream lyned with a very thick, luxurious under- 
growth, and considerable large timber, resembling poplars 

“July 2g Frid. Camped on River Umatillo. In this Valey we find 
it so smoky as to exclude an extended view. Leave River & cross bluff— 
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plains 15 ms. without water, Meet Agents in quest of Liquor traders, 
reach river valey, find spring, camp near Agency, 5 ms from Spring to 
Agency. Here a very good frame house, gave our names & numbers, flour. 

“July go Satur. Flour is from 4o to 50 cts pr Ib here by the ‘Traders. 
A good Well at the Agency, no vegetables here, A very fine dust but 
no sand to travel through for hundreds of miles until crossing Umatillo 
at Agency, now a very heavy sand. Though the Sun is hot there is 
through the day a very grateful, refreshing breeze, which renders the 
climate most balmy & invigorating, also quite a brisk air in the night 
which keeps the gnats and mosquitoes entirely down. Yet one can cool 
off from profuse perspiration in the open air or in a strong draf by day 
or lie and sleep all night on the ground, the winds gently fanning him 
all without taking the least cold, his head & lungs as clear as a bell. 
Thank God for such a delightful climate! May I live to enjoy it with 
my dear afflicted family! I think my piles are decidedly better but my 
back & limbs are yet stiff after having remained long in one position. 
After passing over quite a sandy desert for 8 or 10 ms. arrive at Butter 
Creek, should be Gutter Creek. It is a very deep channel 8 to 10 ft. & 
about as wide, so densely lyned with willows &c. as entirely to shade 
the stream which is made from springs along its banks & is very cold, 
very good choke cherries here, through here by one oclock P. M. wash 
a little this afternoon, rest over the Sabbath. 

“July 31 Sunday 

“Last day of July. A lovely Sabbath in a lovely clime. We learn by 
packers there is likely to be much suffering among the later emigration, 
cattle are dying off very fast, parts of some trains are packing through 
for aid. Oregonians are constantly passing to meet their friends from 
the States. The breeze of yesterday and today is so brisk from the west 
as to be quite a strong wind, it blows as in the States it is said ‘it will blow 
up a rain.’ Oregonian report very favorably of Pugets Sound, must try 
to see it before settling 

“Aug. ist) Mon. Cool, quite cool, but dry as usual, almost an October 
Morning in the States, no doubt it is the chilling breath of the Emigrant’s 
dread, the terrible Cascades 100 ms. ahead, fine sand, not heavy but very 
dusty. fine level, extensive plains, no water but plenty bunch grass, A 
little domestic snap by the Wife. 17 ms. to Mud Spring called Well’s 
Spring, Water is probably tolerably good but so muddy, so shallow & so 
little of it, also so many to use it, that we concluded to drive on to Willow 
Creek 18 ms. further, drive till g oclock P. M. several miles yet from 
Creek. Camp with no water nor wood, intend to drive to creek before 
breakfast, troubled more with insects in bed tonight than all the rest 
of the way before. 

“Aug. 2 Tues. Drive 4 or 5 miles to Willow—should be Haws Creek, 
lie here today three trading tents, walked 35 miles yesterday. This creek 
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is, like Gutter creek, a deep and narrow ditch about 6 feet deep & the 
same in width, lined with hawthorne & willow. Sugar haws in great 
abundance & very good, a fine Valley a mile wide, moderate bluffs & plenty 
of grass, bunch above & chess below, flour 25 to go cts. sugar 25¢. ‘Ivaders 
generally doing a very poor business in buying stock. Bake up some light 
bread today. afflicted with piles. 

“Aug. 3 Wednes. Less wind, 20 ms. without water, over hill & 
hollow about 12 ms. then down a dry Vale 8 ms. to a small spring through 
a Kanyon 214 ms. to a Rockey Creek & camp. 

“Aug.4 Thurs. Down Rockey Creek through a Kanyon about 6 ms. 
to John Days River. A fine stream, small bottom, bordered by Kanyon 
Bluffs this is the largest of all the small Rivers on our Road so far, it 
is about as large as the Anglaize of N. W. Ohio, trib. Maumee. Advised 
to both crossings of the Deshutes, conclude to take upper or Southern 
Shortest, most water, can swim stock. Cross & leave John Days River in 
about one mile. Rise Kanyon Bluff in sub-kanyon one mile, very rockey 
1/3 not very steep hill & hollow 6 or 7 ms, plains 6 or 7 ms, descend to 
Kanyon, dry: camp without water, driven over a section of country today 
affording more and better bunch grass than have seen before, this land 
I think would cultivate well. Saw Mt. Hood today for the first. 

“Aug. 5 Frid. Very thirsty, more so than before on route, last night, 
drive on this morning without breakfast, in search of water. in two miles 
find small spring one rod S. of road. take breakfast, no wood, burn cow 
chips & walking sticks. In two miles more larger Spring 10 rods S. road, 
about 12 ms. to large Springs & brook down same Kanyon. Camp one 
oclock Many Goose berries, mess greens mustard. Indians return from 
Burnt River with Salmon, camp with us, very civil. Squaws catch lice 
& eat them, almost equal to some Eastern Civilized nations who eat 
snails & crickets. 

“Aug. 6 Satur. Indians camped beside is, we all slept soundly & 
found all right in the morning. Here the Kanyon divides to the right 
where is only the Indians & packers trail, but we keep Straight ahead, in 
about a mile it branches again to the right in this we turn, grows less & 
quite rough. 2 or 3 miles from camp find another good spr. Kanyon opens 
into quite a vale, with gentle elevations on either side. descend into an 
awful casm to a creek branch of De Shutes. O, what an Almighty Creator! 
So to ope such wondrous casms, & thus to mould such awful piles of 
earth! Camp without any grass” 
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“Aug. 7 Sun. Cross De Shutes by ferry 3$ wagon .75 Stock. Very 
swift currant, great depth, steep hill, T think inclination of 45 degrees to 
ascend, also rugged mts. to rise, drive about 6 ms. strike De Shutes again. 
Camp over remainder of Sabbath. 
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“Aug. 8 Mon. Up De Shutes 5 or 6 ms. to Indian Creek, find chief's 
log house, corn & potatoes. crossing creek at trading post, buy 2 Ibs 
sugar of Barlow 25, cts p. Ib. ascend another very hard, long hill & soon 
emerge into the heart of the Caskades. Here we find a sprinkling of timber 
again, evergreen. camped tonight at Barlow's Gate, a narrow valey with 
a small stream where Mr. Barlow, till the present year had a post and 
required toll of $5.00 pr. wagon for the work he had done on the road 
across the Caskades.”’ 

Samuel Kimbrough Barlow,** a Kentuckian, had come to Oregon in 
1845. With others, he hacked a trail through the almost impenetrable 
forest of the Cascades to the south of Mount Hood. In 1846 with a crew 
of forty men he improved the road by cutting down grades, building 
bridges, and the laying of corduroy. It seems probable that Philip Foster, 
the first store keeper along this route, was a silent partner. 

By act of the Provisional Government, this trail, which was eighty miles 
long, became a toll road in 1848. Soon two-thirds of the Oregon migration 
were passing over the Barlow Road. Presently, parts of it are a bridle 
trail. Forgotten graves suggest the many tragic happenings thereon a 
century ago. 

West continues: 

“Aug g Tues. Up & down hills. fine timber, cross several small 
streams a few whortle berries,*! descend a long steep hill to Muddy 
branch of De Shutes or East Zigzag, broke wagon tongue, but most provi- 
dentially the tongue run into the ground and stopped the wagon as it 
was about to glide down some slippery rocks. ‘Took tongue from a carriage 
left on Mts. too short—spliced it. Camped on Zigzag. 

“Aug. 10 Wednes. Up Zigzag & cross it several times. See Mt. Hood 
distinctly before us, towers hundreds of feet above the clouds, is all cov- 
ered with snow. Up & down hills, cross ravines, follow ridges, pass springs, 
ascending higher & higher to the summit of the famed Cascades, again 
immediately descending, and finally reaching a small prairie 20 ms. 
drive, here camp. 

“Aug. 11 Thurs. Down a long, steep, stony, slippery Mt. [Laurel 
Hill] in a deep channel 6 to 10 feet, but just wide enough for a wagon, 
fastened treetop behind wagon, strike W. Zigzag, branch of Sandy, cross 
several times, finally in 20 Ms. from camp cross Sandy & camp for last 
time in wilderness. Mts. wonderful, stony road today.” 

The route this day passed over the infamous Laurel Hill, down which 
the pioneers slid and tumbled a distance of a mile or more. ‘Trees were 
dragged behind the wagons and ropes were tied to the rear axle and 
cinched about boulders and trees to retard the downward speed. A cen- 
tury later, the groove worn by the loaded wagons was still six to ten feet 
deep. Lower in the valley, Zigzag Creek doubtless follows some sections 
of this pioneer road. 
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“Aug. 12 Fri. Pass down the Sandy quite a little river, sometimes 
in the first, sometimes in the second or third bottoms, ascending almost 
Mts. to reach them, find the richest land I ever have seen, fern or brakes 
higher than head & thick as grain on the ground. hazle bushes 10 to 20 
feet full of nuts, long & steep descents to Sandy again cross it in 10 ms. & 
again rise & drive over rolling, alternate timber & opening, very rich land 
10 ms. further to the first house at noon ate our last food of all kinds, but 
alittle bacon. here buy a little flour 1214 Ib. two or three messes potatoes 
given us. here overtake Biggers train, who started two days before us from 
Malheur River and driving Sabbaths have had a week advance of us & 
came the same road.*° 

“Aug. 13 Satur. Drive to Fosters 314 ms. buy a little shorts 5 ¢ Ib. 
4 bus. potatoes 25 c. a Mrs. Perkins |?| emigrant died here this 
morning, premature delivery on the other side cascades. 

“Mr. Foster has a splendid farm 640 acres, undergood improvement, 
nice white house, siding all split from one tree and neatly dressed, barns, 
store, mills &c. orchards, gardens etc. is a real business man, drive on 
some 8 to 12 miles, passing two or three forks, the right hand leading to 
Oregon City, we keep the left for Salem or the upper country as it is 
called Camp over Sabbath” 

Philip Foster, a native of Maine, took up his donation land claim 
in 1844. His ranch was the first permanent settlement in Oregon and it 
was here that the first supplies were obtainable. West's route crossed 
Fagle Creek at this point near the present Bonney Lure Bridge and then 
forded the Clackamas near where later the Feldheimer Ferry was operated, 

West continues his record: 

“Aug. 14° Sun. Attend religious prayer & conference Meeting with 
a handful of Methodist brethren, write two letters to family & brother, 
thousand of hazlenuts. 

“Aug. 15 Mon. ‘Traveling on south up the Willamet Valey near 
the foot of the Cascades to find the more grass, quite an uneven country, 
fine streams of water, every mile two or three, running through deep 
ravines, generally of two or three slopes on either sides, more or less 
timbered with fir, water courses stony beds clear & cold water, consider- 
able fall, excellent mill sites, occasionally a lumber & flowering Mill. 
Between the streams the land is rolling & uneven sometimes here and 
there a tree of fir and oak, thickly covered with hazle brush, scrub oak 
sprouts, ferns or brakes &c. The country here is all taken up considerable 
fenced, some cultivated frequent cabins & occasional white frame houses.” 

West camped in the near vicinity of Silverton. He divides his journey 
up the Willamette Valley into four parts: 1st, the deep-canyon, much 
water-power district, which admirably describes the country in the vicin- 
ity of Mulino, Mollalla, and Scotts Mills; end, the rolling table land 
with an extensive view which could be none other than the Waldo Hills; 
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3rd, the lower, blacker, and more fertile valleys of the Santiam and Cala- 
pooya rivers, and finally, qth, the dryer prairie section between Brown- 
ville and Coburg. 

West records: 

“Aug. 16 ‘Tues Camped last night by a farm house & enjoyed the 
luxury of sleeping in the barn on the straw with the hogs, quite the 
best bed for four months, Mr. Cruzan sold gun $10. beet at 10¢ Ib coarse 
Hour 6c lb. molasses $1.00 pr. gal. think have provisions enough by buying 
a few potatoes, to last us to the Umpqua. 

“Aug. 17 Wednes. Last night accidentally tied the pony by a Yellow 
Jacket’s nest, this morning they were stinging it without mercy, affected 
it very much. This morning we soon came into a different appearing 
country, much more level, extensive view, less water, less timber, less 
underbrush, more grass Pass Fruit Farm, by a Mr. R. C. Geer, Marion 
Co. The best grafted Apple trees 50c. grafted Pears 1$, 15 feet high & bear 
at 3 years old not dwarf, has also peaches, plumbs, cherries, nectarines, 
apricots, &c. Peaches do not do well here, have a disease that appears 
in the leaf & withers or rolls it up. Sells peaches at 25¢." 

Ralph C. Geer, son of a Connecticut Yankee, Joseph Carey Geer, came 
to Oregon in 1847. A nephew, Theodore ‘T. Geer was governor of Oregon 
from 1899 to 1903. 

Shortly after his arrival in’ Oregon, Geer bought the place in the 
Waldo Hills which West visited on August 17th. The nucleus of his 
“Fruit Farm” was a supply of apple and pear seeds which he had brought 
across the plains. 

‘Today the Geer place is known as the “Riding Whip Farm.” A monu- 
ment near the gate bears this inscription. 

“Riding Whip Tree, 300 feet south. Grown from a riding whip 
planted by Florinda Geer, 1854, mother of Homer Davenport, 
Cartoonist.” 

The diary continues: 

“Call ata farm & store to buy a few potatoes, gives us 3 or 4 messes & 
a mess of onions. Quite a prairie country, the water coarses here have 
no ravine or Kanyon and some of them are dry. A very little timber 
scattered about, willows, alder, occasionally a little oak, fir & pine on the 
strea, courses & some scattering Oakes like an ancient orchard, inviting 
the wearied swain or lolling ox to repose under its spreading boughs. 
Camped by a double or treble log cabin & a stream of water. ‘To the lett 
from 5 to 10 ms. we see the Cascade mts. covered with timber far down 
in the valey below. And to the right quite double the distance the Coast 
range rises behind some intervening broken hills and shuts from our view 
the boundless waters of the mighty Pacific. Though the burning Sun 
of the South & the melting Sun of the Fast is the same identical source 
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JOURNAL OF RICHARD LEWIS PRICE: 


VOYAGE FROM LONDON TO SAN FRANCISCO, 1871 


Edited by 
W.. “TuRRENTINE JACKSON 
Lewis Richard Price was born in Middlesex, England, in 1817, the fourth 
son of a large Victorian family. Like many younger sons of the gentry, 
he was forced to seek his fortune in the New World. He was sent to 
Mexico at 16 years of age as an apprentice clerk in the British-owned 
mercantile firm of Messrs. Manning and Marshall. Within fifteen years 
he had established his own partnership and had taken up residence in 
Culiacan in northwestern Mexico where he operated a mint producing 
gold coins under contract with the Mexican government. Price first 
visited in California during the rush of 1849 in hopes of establishing a simi- 
lar mint, engaging in merchandising, and speculating in mining claims. 
His travels convinced him that business would not be promising and he 
returned to Mexico. By 1865 he had accumulated a modest fortune, 
elected to retire at forty-eight years of age, and returned home to England. 

British capitalists, who had invested and lost several million pounds 
sterling in California mining projects during the 1850's before with- 
drawing from this field of investment, developed a new interest in the 
Pacific Coast in 1869 when the Union Pacific-Central Pacific railroad 
was completed across the continent. Improved transportation and com- 
munication would make the inspection of mining properties by British 
engineers much easier; directors of London companies could receive 
reports from their agents and send out instructions thereby supervising 
distant investments effectively. The McCalmont Brothers, Robert and 
Hugh, invited Lewis Price to join their investment syndicate. Their first 
California mining venture was the Sierra Buttes Gold Mining Company, 
Ld. This company became the most successful British mining operation 
launched in California during the 1870's and its success produced a 
veritable “boom” of investment in California mines by Londoners. Be- 
cause of his mining experience, Price was named chairman of the Board 
of Directors and shortly after his appointment was requested to visit and 
report on the mine, high in the Sierra Nevada, twelve miles east of 
Downieville. 

Throughout his life, Lewis Price cultivated the habit of writing about 
his experiences in a series of journals. In the narrative of his 1871 excur- 
sion he tells of his ocean voyage to New York, business conferences in 
that city, and his railroad trip across the continent, which was at that 
time a pioneering experience. In Utah he left the train to visit the Mormon 
capital in Salt Lake and to interview Brigham Young. His travels in Cali- 
fornia took him to many mining communities of the Sierra Nevada, to 
New Almaden, to the petrified forest, sulphur springs, and geysers of the 
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Napa Valley, and finally to the Mother Lode country by way of the “big 
trees.”” On the rail journey home, he made a side trip to see Lake Tahoe, 
Virginia City, and the Comstock mines. This British entrepreneur was 
an observing tourist with a keen appreciation for the Pacific Coast. ‘The 
care and facility with which he recorded his observations produced the 
following journal. 
JOURNAL! 
| April | 

goth Left London by 5 pm. train and arrived at Liverpool at 10:15 pm. 
Admiral Dunlop accompanied me to the Station & gave me a list of books 
Mrs. Dunlop was good enough to furnish me of novels to read on the 
voyage... 

gend Rose at 7:30. Found Mr. Coulter had arrived at 3 in the morn- 
ing." So T left him to sleep on & breakfasted at g. Got on board the tender 
at Prince’s Wharf at noon... The “Java” our streamer was on its way 
down, and the transfer of our luggage & persons soon being effected we 
commenced our voyage at 1 pm. ... 

23rd St. George’s Day — Awoke somewhat squeamish in the morning, 
but managed to eat a fair breakfast. Entered Queenstown about 10 am. 
distance from Liverpool, some 160 miles. Here we have to wait for the 
mail till 4 pm... . 

24th Motion in the ship much greater — some rolling — but weather 
mild & fine. Had a long talk with Mr. Coulter about the Virginia Canal 
from Richmond. I fear it is too large an affair, but Coulter assures me 
that we can get capitalists to take it up. The principal step to be taken 
is to secure a charter on such terms as will secure a company taking it 
up from interference of schemers as in the Erie R.R. case. 


| May] 

grd Arrived at Sandy Hook about noon... We took a pilot at 6 am. — 
reached the quarantine ground about one. Had to wait some time for 
the health visit and in consequence of one young american being feverish 
(I fancy from over indulgence in drinks) narrowly escaped being de- 
tained. As it was, the delay was such that we did not reach the wharf 
till 5 pm. and it was 7 before we got to the 5th Avenue Hotel. I did not 
get any luggage tll about 10 pm., & got to bed fairly tired out. 

4th Awoke very languid & fagged. A storm of rain & wind. Made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Sutro the celebrated engineer who is making the 
Tunnel of 4 miles to cut the Comstock lode. 

5th Mr. Sutro came in the morning and gave me a long explanation 
of his project. After which Coulter & T went down to Mr. Seligman the 
Banker to talk the matter over with him. Seligman, whom I like very 
much, seems wonderfully impressed with the importance of Mr. Sutro’s 
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business, not only from his own judgment, but from his brother's opinion. 
His brother being established in S. Francisco, has had opportunities of 
forming a better judgment. Mr. Joseph Seligman has told his brother 
“on no account to let the business slip through his fingers.” Seligman 
promises Sutro enough money to keep him afloat till MeCalmont or 
some one else could be got to take a share in the work. ... 

1oth Preparing for our departure. Col. Brush, who is to be our 
companion in our travels, arrived in the morning. He is a lawyer, an 
old friend of Coulter’s and a quiet, gentlemanly man. Has traveled in 
Kurope & promises to be a pleasant addition to our party. 

1ith TPhursday. Left New York by the Pennsylvania Central Railway 
at 9:30 am., having secured beds in the sleeping cars. Coulter & Brush 
took one compartment, I took the lower berth of that opposite to them. 
The through ticket from New York to S. Francisco costs $140, but the 
sleeping cars are paid for in addition to this at rates varying from 2 to $3 
per night. The road runs nearly down to Philadelphia & on to Harrisburg 
— from Harrisburg to Altoona, the latter village entirely formed of a 
company works & employees. During the night we passed the Alleghany 
mountains by a beautiful road, but it was too dark to see much of it. 
We went by Pittsburg, Crestline, Fort Wayne & Warsaw to Chicago 
where we arrived on 12th at 8 pm. and allowing for differences of time 
between Chicago & New York, we accomplished 1028 miles in 32 or 33 
hours. Here we put up at the “Sherman House” a large Hotel but not 
very comfortable — somewhat old and worn out, 

igth Rose early, had a bath, breakfasted at 8 and set off by railway 
at 10:45 am. by the Chicago Burlington & Quincy Railway. The country 
through which the road passes is somewhat flat but very fertile and fast 
filling up all along the line of the road. A very large number of the 
farmers are Germans, who appear industrious people and have com- 
fortable homesteads. ‘Trees are scarce and have to be planted. ‘The most 
quickly growing are naturally selected for the purpose, and a kind of 
white poplar called here cotton tree with a sprinkling of sugar maple 
are most common. We passed the night in the cars, and reached Omaha 
at about 10:30 am. on Sunday 14th. The Chicago Railway ends on the 
left bank of the Missouri and Omaha is on the right bank. The stream is 
wide and as muddy as always. A steam ferry conveyed us across, and 
after some delay in despatching out luggage we started once more on 
our journey about half past two. Omaha is situated on the side of a hill. 
The Union Pacific Railway by which we were now to travel is building 
a bridge to connect the two roads which will when finished save much 
time & inconvenience. Now we were drawn up a steep incline by two 
engines to the company’s station in the upper part of the town. Here a 
restaurant car was attached, and we proceeded on our journey, taking 
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our breakfast or dinner as we went along. Gradually as we rolled on, the 
traces of human habitations ceased. The hours are irregular for meals. 
Usually 8 am. is breakfast 1 pm. dinner & 6 pm. supper. The food is 
sufficient for sustenency, indeed abundant, but the quality of the meat 
wretched. The most difficult task is to penetrate a piece of leather called 
beefsteak with one’s teeth. My teeth are strong, and yet IT must confess to 
no small amount of pride on successfully achieving this feat. Plenty of 
good eggs, a fair class of butter & milk are a standby in case other things 
should fail... . 

16th We passed through the range of Rocky mountains the highest 
point traversed “Sherman” being about 8000 feet above the level of the 
sea. Considerable skill has been shewn in availing of the nature of the 
ground to pass through this mighty range of mountains. The scenery is 
wild in the extreme & very grand. We passed many fences constructed to 
protect the road from snow drifts in the winter... 1 have some photo- 
graphes shewing some of the principal points of interest. Echo Canon & 
Weber Canon, the Devil's Gate are the most beautiful. The 1000 mile 
tree, a single tree 1000 miles from Chicago, has a board attached to it 
notifying its peculiarity. It has been a good deal “whittled” by passengers 
knives, but is now protected. 

At 5 pm. we arrived at Ogden where we left the Pacific Line and ran 
down 40 miles to the Mormon Capital Great Salt Lake City, where we 
arrived at 7 pm. and put up at the ‘Townsend House, a tolerable though 
somewhat primitive hotel. The place is very beautiful. The town or city ts 
the head quarters of Brigham Young & the Mormons. The whole of the 
Mormon settlement in Utah numbers some 400,000 souls. And Salt Lake 
City contains 30,000. The streets are at right angles 125 feet wide with a 
double row of trees & water running through most of them. Little rain falls 
here as the surrounding hills draw off all the rain clouds away from the 
plain. But by means of irrigation great fertility and abundant crops are 
secured, and this extraordinary community has changed the barren waste 
into fruitful gardens. There are no street lights at night. The houses except 
in one or two streets are detached & surrounded by gardens & orchards. 
Most of the families have cows, which are sent out under charge of certain 
men to graze in the plain & in the evening driven home. One man sounds 
a horn as he goes through the town, and the inhabitants there know when 
their cows come home & the cows themselves turn off as their street or 
lane is reached and go to their respective homes. In the morning at bugle 
call all turn out. In this way an immense deal of labour & trouble is avoided 
& one or two men take charge of the whole cows of the town. Those who 
are wealthy enough to have farms of their own of course manage for 
themselves. 

On 18th we went to call on Brigham Young who was very polite. He 
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has a large site in the centre of the town walled around with high walls 
of cobble stone. We were admitted into a moderate-sized room half public, 
where were many other people, some officials, as councillors, secretaries, 
etc. All intelligent looking but otherwise remarkably common course 
looking men. Brigham himself must be a man of considerable ability, 
for he governs some 400,000 people both civilly & ecclessiastically, and must 
have plenty of occupation. His countenance did not strike me as indication 
of the talent he must have. I thought, that firmness, shrewdness & cunning 
was more depicted than high talent... He (Brigham) has 16 wives, and 
a very numerous progeny. They live within the enclosure I mentioned 
which includes 10 acres. They, the wives, have separate houses, but we 
did not see any of them. The population has a hardy look. The children 
rosy & well grown. Very few females are seen about but amongst the few 
were many well dressed in the latest parisian styles. The majority of Mor- 
mons have only one wife, though polygamy is permitted. I suspect many a 
husband finds one as much as he can manage, or rather as much as he likes 
to be managed by. Sooner or later some solution must take place between 
the Mormons and the Gen. Gov. authorities. And yet it would be a pity 
for with the exception of polygamy, they are as moral a people as are to 
be found in the States—All industrious, “no Social evils,” no drunken- 
ness—to continue our interview, we talked about the wives & a few other 
not very interesting subjects and then took our leave. The old gentleman 
shook hands & wished us well at parting. We had to record our names in a 
book. ‘The secretary is a Scotchman from Edinburgh. 

We visited the new tabernacle, an oval building 250 ft. long by 150 
wide, & holds with its galleries, 12,500 sittings. There is a superb organ 
all made at Salt Lake City by the Mormons, only a few small metal tubes 
of a peculiar construction being brought from outside. 

On 18th We left Salt Lake City at 3 pm. and again joined the Pacific 
train at Ogden at 5 pm. and passed a small station called Promontory 
only interesting because here the Union Pacific Road from the East & 
the Central Pacific from the West met. Each is a separate company & each 
tried to construct as much road as possible in order to secure the govern- 
ment grant of land which was given according to the miles constructed . 

goth During last night we passed some of the Nevada range, Sierra 
Nevada, and with dawn were passing over the summit. The scenery is 
wild & beautiful among the snow clad summit & peaks, but we only 
obtained occasional & tantalizing views of this as for 42 miles the road 
is with small intervals bounded in under strong timber sheds which protect 
it from the snow. When we emerged from this the views were wonder- 
fully grand, especially at a point called Cape Horn where the road passes 
around a promontory which appears from the train almost perpendicular 
2000 ft. above the valley at the bottom of which runs the American River. 
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After this we passed rapidly down towards Sacramento at which city we 
arrived about 11 am. Here we left the train preferring to go by steamer 
down the River. The Sacramento River is nothing special but the bay 
forming part of the large inland sea on which S. Francisco stands is 
exceedingly beautiful, being bounded on either side by lofty hills, and 
further on dotted with Islands. We reached S. Francisco at 8 pm. and put 
up at the Occidental Hotel. Very glad to have earned some rest after 
accomplishing 3200 miles by railroad. 

2ist Sunday Went to Church at Grace Church. The church is large & 
fine & has two towers which, however, are not finished. The congregation 
is not large. The music & singing remarkably fine, 2 males four female 
voices. 

Walked out after dinner to the heights above the town where we got a 
good view, but the wind was very cold & high. 

gend Called on Messrs. Cross & Co. and chatted about mines of the 
Sierra Buttes.' 

In the evening went to a concert with some tickets given us by Mr. 
Logan, a friend of Coulters. He is a quiet pleasant man, does not drink, 
and is a walking encyclopedia of California affairs. Saw Mr. Gashwiler & 
made Mr. Janin’s acquaintance.” 

24th Wednesday Passed the morning with Mr. Oliver talking over 
Sierra Buttes matters.* Came home at 1 pm. and wrote the result of my 
enquiries at the end of this book. 

In the evening accompanied Mr. Coulter & Col. Brush to call on Mr. 
Gashwiler. 25th Thursday Mr. Wedderspoon (John) took us out to his 
house at Oakland on the opposite side of the harbour.’ 

Oakland was all forest 20 years ago, now it is filling up fast with resi- 
dences of S. Francisco merchants. A vast township is laid out and the 
roads are good. The soil is sandy so that in the dry season walking is 
impossible on account of the dust which is very fine & penetrating. Water 
is scarce but where procurable for purposes of irrigation, vegetation is 
very luxurient. The whole of this country was covered with natural 
forest of the Ilex, or live oak. The trees are, generally speaking, neither 
large nor close together. None have been cut but those interfering with 
the roads & houses. Some fine old specimens still remain. The place is 
filling up fast. Last year 4oo houses were built—all have gardens, more 
or less well kept, but none T saw have the neatness of our European 
gardens. Labour is too dear for that. The cold sea breeze that comes at 
1 pm. in S. Francisco & is so disagreeable is unfelt at Oakland. The educa- 
tional establishments are very numerous out in Oakland, which is con- 
sidered very healthy. A steam ferry takes you across in 15 minutes. Then 
you have two miles & a half of wharf built (& very beautifully built) on 
piles, then 214 miles more of road; altogether takes one hour to get there. 
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The most pleasant time is the autumn & winter. The rains lay the dust. 
There is no disagreeable wind & Mr. W. said he never saw ice thicker than 
a shilling. Sites for houses sell at $35 per foot frontage 125 feet deep. 
Almost without exception the houses are of wood. One or two have been 
attempted in stone, but the last earthquake (October 1868) frightened 
every one & caused the abandonment of stone for building. Mr. W. said 
that in miles around not a chimney was left standing. The shocks must 
have been very severe. 

28th Sunday Left San Francisco by 8:30 am. Boat for Vallejo, a small 
town on the Bay & 23 miles from S. Fsc. Mr. Oliver from Cross & Com- 
pany’s office joined me on the boat. Took the railroad at Vallejo reached 
Sacramento (60 miles) at 12:30. Here we dined & went on at 2:10 on the 
Central Pacific R. way cars to Colfax (54 miles) where we arrived at 5:25 
pm. & at 5:35 entered a stage which conveyed us to Grass Valley, 12 miles 
by 7:30 pm. It rained all day so that we had not much chance of viewing 
the scenery. Vallejo itself is prettily situated. It is hoped it will be the 
shipping point for all the grain. A large elevator has been constructed 
for this purpose but has remained unused, as the S. Fsc. merchants will 
not allow their grain to be shipped in bulk. Opposite Vallejo is Mare’s 
Island at about a mile’s distance. This is the Govt. Naval establishment. 
After leaving Vallejo, and the Bluffs which line the Bay, the country is a 
level plain up to Sacramento. 

Sacramento (the capital of California) is situated on the Left bank of 
the river of that name. The land is very low & flat in consequence of 
which the town has been many times flooded. A levee has been built to 
protect the city, which however it only does partially. I cannot think why 
anyone should have selected so unsuitable a site for the Capitol. I am 
told the place is insufferable in the summer from heat & mosquitoes, 
and yet they say it is not unhealthy. Like most American modern towns, 
the streets are laid out for a great distance, and are planked, as are also 
the side walks, the eternal double row of trees of course. The corner of 
one. of the streets is called Dead Man’s corner from the number of men 
who were killed there in the early days of California. There was a bar or 
drinking establishment at the corner—resulting drunkenness & quarrels 
settled by the free use of the revolver or knife. 

2gth Having slept comfortably at the Hotel at Grass Valley (my room 
was furnished with a wide bed, spring mattress, looking glass, chest of 
drawers & good washstand), we breakfasted and then drove about 3 miles 
to the North State Mine. I did not descend into the mine but the others 
did. Mr. Bourne is the principal owner. His son accompanied me to 
inspect the mill & amalgam pans. 

The mill was 24 stamps worked by steam. The ore yields an average 


of $15 per ton. Last month however the average was $25. The mine is 
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doing pretty well but cannot be said to be a really flourishing concern. 
It is upwards of goo feet deep on the start of the vein, which makes it 
expensive to hoist & pump, and it is a wet mine. Fuel also becomes more 
expensive every year. 

Returning to Grass Valley we left our companions & Oliver & T drove 
to the Eureka, a well-managed highly productive mine. The largest owner 
is Mr. Watt who is also the manager. He is a Scotchman, but naturalized. 
This has a go Stamp Mill worked also by steam & the fuel costs $40 a day, 
or about £2400 a year. The mine is however very rich and therefore it 
will probably continue to pay good dividends. Mt. Watt for political 
purposes has foolishly supported the miners in a Union to maintain the 
high rate of wages, $3 per day or £180 per annum. I got a small specimen 
of the ore from a heap just come out of the shaft, also some crystals. The 
stamps are 1000 lbs. weight. The tailings worked up very closely & new 
chlorination works are being erected which it is expected will still further 
reduce the loss by getting something out of the sulphurets. 

We returned to Grass Valley from which the Eureka is only a mile 
distant. Dined at the Hotel where we were joined: by Mr. Bourne, his son 
& Mr. Gashwiler. Mr. B’s son is a disagreeably precocious young lad of 
14 years. The stage from Colfax brought Coulter, Brush & Janin. Brush, 
Oliver & IT went on 4 miles in the stage to Nevada City, where we put up 
at the stage house. Coulter, Gashwiler & Bourne joined us in the evening, 
the latter returning later to Grass Valley. 

goth My rooms were very grand, a good & well furnished bed room & 
sitting room & in the latter a piano! Breakfasted early & got away in two 
bugeys. Coulter, Janin, Gashwiler & Brush in one & Oliver & I in the 
other, the driver & the luggage making up the weight. We had 40 miles 
to do of the most hilly road that can well be imagined. The rain & snow 
of the last few days had rendered the clay very tenacious. We had a pair 
of strong horses on each buggy. These carriages are very light but it was 
as much as the Horses could do to drag us. The scenery is very grand & 
beautiful. The ravines of immense depth. We had to cross several streams 
bridged over in the usual American style. The forest is composed of various 
kinds of pine, firs, cypress, several kinds of Oak & maples . . . Countless 
wild flowers make the ground gay & grand—rocks in ravines 2000 ft. deep 
make one wish to linger here & wander in the shady woods . .. We stopped 
to dine & rest the horses at Camptonville where we were supposed to dine, 
but the dinner was wretched. The circus company had just arrived and 
took up all the accommodations in the town. The place is prettily & 
romantically situated. There have been very large gold washings here 
formerly, and the cliffs left by this operation gave the town the appear- 
ance of Sorrento or some Italian places from a distance. This only applies 
to the position because the houses are almost all of wood. 
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We left Camptonville at about 3 pm. & reached Downieville at 5 pm., 
after a most charming day’s journey. Here we put up at the best house, a 
small Hotel with the grand name of the St. Charles, very clean & well 
furnished. Though very tired with our days work, I could not sleep, for 
bands were playing on the opposite side of the narrow street as it was 
their last night & whiskey flowed freely. The vigor of the performers was 
at high pressure. The big drum, as in all American street bands, played 
an important part and the stick was wielded by a powerful arm, At 11 pm. 
they retired & I sank into sleep. 

gist We rose at 4:30 am. but did not get away till 6 owing to a mistake 
in waking some of our party... The situation of Downieville is very 
charming. The Yuba river flows through the midst of it, while all around 
are lofty mountains so that the town stands in a cup as it were. We drove 
along the new road, a kind of cornice, but very narrow, so that two vehicles 
cannot pass except at certain places. The ravines & mountains are gigantic 
in height & depth & it was impossible to describe the wild beauty of the 
whole 12 miles of road from Downieville to Sierra City. The city is com- 
posed of a dozen houses. We drove through a zigzag road up to the mines, 
and were soon inspecting the mines & the “clean up” which was in progress. 

We had a good dinner Mrs. Hawks prepared for us. No table cloth or 
any superfluous luxuries, but really good wholesome food. 


| June | 


Having clambered up & gone down the hill & through the various 
mines, we went to bed all tired enough. 

ist ‘Today we saw the gold come out of the retort house. And then took 
horses and rode up to the top of the hill where we met Mr. Charles 
Hendel, Govt. Surveyor who was making the plan of the Company's claim 
to be sent to Washington for the United States Patent. We saw the various 
levels & returned to dinner which I did not partake of. At 4 we left for 
Downieville. We met a cart & had quite difficulty in passing, the road 
was so narrow that two of our wheels were over the precipice, but we 
had got out & the buggy being very light we held up the wheels till it 
passed. 

We got to Downieville at 8 pm... . The keeper of the Hotel was afraid 
Coulter would not take supper & told him Oliver had ordered supper 
on “the same scale.” His interest in his account & profits was amusing. 

end We left at 5 am. & drove back to Nevada where I went to see some 
hydraulic gold washings. Unfortunately they had ceased working before 
we got there, though we almost ran 34 miles to get to the place. It was 
5 pm. when we got to Nevada so we had taken again 12 hours from 
Downieville. We had a very good dinner at a french restaurant and a good 
night's rest. 
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grd We left Nevada and drove to Colfax leaving at 5:30 & arriving 
in one hour & 35 minutes. We avoided Grass Valley and had a very 
pleasant drive by a new road from which we had a good view of Cape 
Horn where the C. Pacific Rway passes around it. Passing by the same 
route as before & dining at Sacramento we reached S. Fsc. at 8 pm. 

At Sacramento we visited the Capitol, a large building the lower part 
of granite & the upper part of brick. It is built somewhat on the plan of 
the Capitol at Washington which latter is of white marble however. It 
will still take a couple of years to finish. 

Sunday 4th ‘Trinity Sunday. Went to Grace Church & received the 
sacrament. In the afternoon went to Botanical or rather promenade gar- 
dens. Amusements were going on as on a week day. A fair collection of 
California animals, especially a monster bear. People quiet & orderly— 
no drunkenness. 

Tuesday 6th Went to Cross & Co's to see Mr. Oliver—He gave me 2 
pieces of petrified wood he got for me from Mr. Lancaster of Nevada 
City, the master of the Hotel we stopped at. Mr. Logan came in at night 
and sat till midnight. I was very sleepy & tired when I got into bed. Logan 
is a walking encyclopedia of California affairs, and gave us much informa- 
tion about the country. He recommends us to visit the Sulphur Springs 
in Napa Valley, the petrified forest & the geysers. 

Wednesday 7th Received letter from Watson dated 18th May, in which 
he allows me to draw for what I want.* Replied thanking him recounted 
my visit to our mine. Wrote to Fanny and recommended her to sell half 
her Sierra Buttes shares if to be done at £4." In a paper Mr. Saul sends 
Mr. Coulter they are quoted at 4 to 414%." 

Called at Cross Office and read over the new statement he is sending 
home to the company. 

8th June News from the mine that 15$ ore has been cut in the raise 
from the 6th to 5th level, and in the Cliff Ledge in the cross cut from the 
6th level. The Cliff Ledge has not been worked lower than the grd level 
and if the ore, as may well be, extends upwards, 600 feet of virgin ground 
in this ledge between the spot where ore has now been found & on 3rd 
level. 

gth June Went down to S. Jose in the afternoon by Railway 53 miles 
in 214 hours, Put up at a good house, the “Auserais”, kept by Greely a 
very civil man. Had a good dinner drove round the town. 

10th June Drove to New Almaden mine." Rather a pretty drive over 
the plains... The trees were planted by the old Catholic missionaries of 
S. Jose and must be 200 years old. Some of the trees are enormous. The 
mine is 13 miles from S. Jose. When we arrived there we found Mr. 
Randall the manager engaged with a party of prominent Pa. political 
personages (Graw, speaker of Pennsylvania House of Assembly), and so 
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we did not go to the mine but drove 10 miles to the Guadalupe Q. silver 
Mine in which McCalmont’s are interested. This is almost at a standstill 
& the lower works full of water. It is managed by a Mr. Brown, who says 
he was 11 years in the British Engineers. The property for which they 
daily expect to get the govt. patent has a superficial extent of 1400 acres, 
& Mr. Brown says the mine is very good. The ore however that I saw was 
very poor. 

12th. Wrote to Madge about the investment of some of Fanny's 
money in the project C is to bring out this autumn and telling her some 
one must meet me in London if they want shares.'* 

Left for a tour of the Geysers by the “Capital” at 4 pm. for Vallejo." 
There took the Calistoga train ...The journey up the Napa Valley was 
lovely. The valley is very fertile & well cultivated with many vineyards .. . 
Near Calistoga (7 miles) at the top of a hill is a petrified forest. ‘There 
are some 600 trees to be seen some with all their branches. We did not 
see them all as we had not time enough. ‘The petrifaction is of a calcarious 
nature & not so interesting to me as that near Nevada City which is silicate 
of woods. It takes 2 hours to go & allowing an hour there, 5 hours are 
required. Calistoga is famous for its hot springs of Magnesia, Iron & 
Sulphur. It is situated on a flat but there is a small hill behind the hotel 
surrounded by a kind of summer house. The sleeping accommodation 
is in small detached wooden houses, containing 3 small bed-rooms & a 
sitting room, all on ground floor. The buzzing of the mosquitoes would 
not permit us to sleep. The food & service at the hotel very poor. Though 
the people, as I have found them always in California, are very civil. 

igth At 7am. we left for the geysers in small 5 seated wagons of 4 horses. 
The distance is only 27 miles but over a steep mountain road which winds 
& turns in all imaginable curves, and is much more beautiful on the 
geyser side. The highest point traversed is 3300 feet where you descend 
about 1000 ft. very rapidly. The driving was worth seeing. The road 
is barely wide enough for the vehicle, and full of very sharp curves, and 
the whole was driven at the full trot sometimes gallop of the horses . . . 
We reached the geysers at 1 pm. and got good accommodations for a moun- 
tain inn. The road abounds with brilliant flowers. A scarlet thistle was 
very handsome. 

The geysers themselves are only interesting as other volcanic phe- 
nomena. The vapour rushes out from various fissures in the earth, and 
sometimes it is boiling water, charged with sulphur, iron, magnesium, 
alum & I think some other minerals. The earth seems to have been bent 
asunder forming a deep ravine, .& not only the bottom but all the sides 
discharge more or less steam or vapours, hissing & bubbling. The situation 
is pretty otherwise ... 

In the evening we returned to S. Francisco. 
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16th Left at 4 pm. by the “Julia” for Stockton." 

We secured sleeping berths, but sleep was out of the question for the 
boat stopped at numerous small places during the night & what with the 
noise of the steam horn, the gongs & bells in the engine room & discharging 
cargo it was impossible to sleep. At 2 am. we reached Stockton & then 
we slept well till 5:30 am. when we rose. 

17th Breakfasted on board at 6 & left in the train at 7 am. for Milton, 
one hour. Here we took a light 2 wheel wagon (buggy) tilted and drove 
to Murphy’s by 3:10 pm. The road was over a parched & rolling country 
with indications of gold washings & mines. It is painfully dry and barren 
at this season, so that a small house & garden where we stopped to water 
our horses looked charming—finely shaded by fine fig trees, the fruit not 
yet ripe. The woman spoke in rapture of Queen Victoria as the best of 
women. I could not imagine how illness could exist in such a well ven- 
tilated & dry situation & yet they told me the family suffered a great deal 
from chills & fever. 

Murphy’s is called after the man who first discovered the diggings there. 
He is not there any longer. The diggings still continue, and are yielding 
pretty well, say $12 per mana day (48/-) . 

After dining we took fresh horses & drove up a very hilly road 15, miles 
to the Mammoth grove where we arrived at 7:30 pm. ‘Took our supper & 
went to bed—Clean but the whole house smelt so much of petroleum that 
it was sickening. Opposite Col. Brush’s room, some 4 or 5 girls slept & 
they were playing all sort of pranks with the window open. 

18th Sunday Walked through this wonderful grove. At first the size of 
the trees is scarcely comprehensible but gradually you form an idea of 
their vastness... What a thought in contemplating the oldest of these 
trees that they were over a hundred years old when our Saviour was 
born!!! 350 Ft high & go Ft. diameter. What Giants!! 

I saw a pine tree recently felled and sawed to split up into shingles. I 
measured it 7 feet diameter & counted the rings 560. After such an exist- 
ence what an end!! This is the pine called here Sugar Pine. There is one 
which I saw standing but did not measure, called the “State of Maine,” 
which they told me was 8 or g ft. diameter. 

I measured two cones from these trees one was 15 in. & the other 18 
in. long. 

On Sunday evening we drove back to Murphy’s to sleep. But such a 
hot night, Therm. above 80° & so stuffy & then some men singing and 
dancing till past midnight with a cracked violin & some kind of a tam- 
bourine. 

We were short of money and telegraphed to San Francisco for it, but 
the telegraph was out of order. In this dilemma the proprietor of the 
carriage said we could pay to his agent when we got back to S$. Francisco, 
Queer people, they knew nothing about us!! 
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igth Left at 6:30 am. & drove by Mokelumne, Jackson, Sutter's & 
Amador to Dry Town. At Amador we saw the Keystone mine, Mr. Moore 
manager. Looked at the mills &c. Mr. Moore gave us a good tea, a pint 
of champagne, and some California wine he made himself. The latter 
was like still champagne in flavour, but too sweet. 

The man at the Hotel had only one room & seemed anxious we should 
not remain saying we should get better accommodations at Dry ‘Town. 
We thought afterwards that he wanted to get rid of us as the strike amongst 
the miners had thrown many men out of employ & some were not good 
characters. 

The Hotel keeper at Dry Town was very civil & obliging, and a thunder- 
storm having cooled the weather, we slept very well. 

goth Left by stage at 7:30 am. & arrived (12 miles) at Latrobe at 10 
am., where we took the rail to Sacramento arriving there at 12:30. We 
dined at 1:30 and left at 3:20 for Vallejo, got by the boat at 6:30 pm. 
to S. Francisco. 

At Sacramento an old man was selling fruit. He said he was 80 years 
of age having been born in Truro in 1791—that he served through the 
war of 1812 in the English Army, but had no pension. He did not say 
how this was. His name is J. B. White. 

2ist Mr. Coulter & Co. Brush sat up betting till after two in the 
morning so they are both done up today. L’Coulter not up yet. 1 pm. & 
Brush has gone to lie down. Gashwiler called—recommends Eureka Mine, 
Grass Valley as an investment. 

zgend Wrote a letter of Admiral Dunlop which IT addressed under cover 
to the Postmaster at Kingston, Jamaica. 

Bought California diamond shirt pin 17$. Watch chain Japanese 3$. 

23rd Commenced preparing for my homeward trip. 

24th Bought 250 Raymond & Ely shares. Cost $4929.50. 

25th Sunday Went to Grace Church. 

26th to Sunday end of July Occupied in arranging accounts etc, with 
Cross & Co., packing etc. 

grd July My poor old father’s birthday. 

Left with Coulter & Brush via Vallejo. Dined at Sacramento, and 
arrived at Truckee at 11 pm. The heat on the road was stifling (g3° in 
the cars) & the dust insufferable. At Truckee the hotel is a wooden edifice 
attached to the station, indeed is the station. We got beds, but alas no 
sleep. The freight trains were shunting & puffing & screaming till 4 am., 
when the 

4th of July Having dawned all sort of diabolical noises commenced in 
celebration of the anniversary of the signing of the declaration of inde- 
pendence. An American said to me,‘‘It is no use perpetuating this, we 
have a Republic, and we are damned sorry for it.” Well, crackers, dogs, 
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boys & cannon “murdered sleep.” We rose had breakfast & departed at 
8 am., in a 6 seated buggy, over the hills & through grand pine forests to 
‘Tahoe, where we arrived at 10:30 am. Here we first saw this magnificent 
& most lovely lake. This spot we reached was an establishment having 
thermal springs, and though small looked neat & clean. However we 
only remained here just time enough to get our things on board the 
steamer which was to convey us to Glenbrook House on the same side of 
the lake but some 14 miles by water further east—the steamer I suppose 
is about go feet long... Lake ‘Tahoe on which we now sailed is called 
Lake Bigler by the State of California, after a governor of that name. 
As half the lake is in the state of Nevada and the other half in that of 
California, the two names are retained, but I think ‘Tahoe will win the 
day. The Lake is 32 miles long by 16 miles wide. Surrounded on all sides 
by lofty mountains. The Lake is some 6000 feet above the sea. It abounds 
in fish the best of which is the silver or mountain trout which attains the 
size of 20 Ibs. It is a good fish for the table. The depth of the lake is 1724 
feet, and the water is so clear that at 200 ft. the bottom is quite visible. In 
the distance at one side of the lake is a range of snowy mountains. I never 
saw anything more beautiful. 

On 5th A buggy came for us & we drove 22 miles leaving at 8 am. 
arrived at 1 pm., dined & took the rail for Virginia City at 4 pm. some 
20 miles. This road is built to convey the ores from the Comstock Lode 
to mines situated on the Carson River. Passengers go by it, but it is very 
slow as in ascending it stops at all the mines to take up the empty truc ks, 
which it brings down full next day. Mr. Sharon a prominent mine owner 
was the principal projector, & the road winds so extraordinarily that the 
miners have given it the name of “Sharon’s tape worm.” 

6th July Slept last night at Virginia City & this morning Mr. Sutro took 
us for a drive to the mouth of his tunnel which when completed will be 
7 miles long. It is a wonderful work and promises to develop the mineral 
resources of this district to an almost fabulous extent. 

The tunnel was at present only 2200 feet. A commission from the U. S. 
government was at Virginia City for the purpose of reporting on, the 
advantages of the tunnel. I spoke with Newcome the professor of Geology, 
one of the commissioners who is wonderfully impressed with its advan- 
tages. After going into the tunnel where poor Coulter nearly broke his 
leg we came out had breakfast... 

From this [Dayton] mill we drove back to Virginia City visiting “en 
route” the Crown-Point mine, where we descended 1100 feet to see the 
men working a magnificent body of ore, 70 feet wide & likely to yield 
20 million dollars or 4 million sterling! It was a grand sight, but the heat 
was so great we could only remain down about 10 minutes and the 
perspiration poured off us as though in a vapour bath, and in this at- 
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mosphere the poor miners have to work!!! They die in great numbers 
from miners consumption, but all this will be changed & ventilation be 
perfect if the Sutro Tunnel be carried out. 

We returned very tired after our excursion to Virginia City. 

7th This morning Sutro took me to see the hoisting works at the 
“Savage” & “Hale & Norcross” mines. In the former they spend $65,000 a 
year for fuel, consuming 15 cords of wood a day at $12 a cord. This will 
be saved by the Sutro Tunnel. 

At 6 pm. we left in a four horse buggy for Reno where we arrived at 
814 pm., 21 miles—fair road but holey. We took some tea at Reno & lay 
down till 12:30, & at 1am. on 8th recommenced our journey by the ‘Trans- 
continental Railway. As I described our travel out, 1 have nothing left 
to say of our homeward trip, except that Coulter & I received a very 
polite invitation from one of the passengers to visit him & his brother 
at Boston, where they had a fine country house, billiard tables, carriages 

tc. He rather pressed us to come, & even said his was a very lucrative 
business—coffin making!!! 

Arrived at Chicago at 3:30 pm. on 1eth after 11114, hours, continuous 
railway travel. Had a bath, then dinner & then to bed at the Sherman 
House. 

13th Left by the 9 am. train for N. York where we arrived in 33 hours 
at 6 pm. 

15th Saturday Mr. Coulter left for Baltimore at noon. 


NOTES 


1. ‘This journal is deposited with the Price family papers in the County Record Office, 
Shirehall, Count of Salop, Shrewsbury, England. The manuscript was obtained 
through the cooperation of the executors of the Price estate, Mary C. Hill, the 
county archivist, and the British Association for American Studies. The executors 
of the Price estate have granted permission for the publication of the journal. 

2. Admiral Dunlop was the commander of the British vessels sent to Vera Cruz in 1861 
for a joint demonstration of force with the Spanish and French attempting to 
collect debts in Mexico. The British withdrew when it became evident that the 
French intended to establish a protectorate with Maximilian as Emperor. Lewis 
Richard Price, then a British merchant in Vera Cruz, provided Dunlop with 
information concerning Mexican activities during this trying period. The two men 
became life-long friends. 

3. George T. Coulter of San Francisco was the vendor of the Sierra Buttes Mine 
that Price was traveling to California to inspect. Coulter's cousins, the McCalmont 
Brothers of London, had organized a mining syndicate interested in several Cali- 
fornia properties. 

4. Cross and Company of San Francisco was California agent of the British mining 
syndicate and was responsible for the local management of its mines. 

5. J. W. Gashwiler was a vendor of California mines. Henry Janin was a California 
mining engineer of note who had inspected properties and prepared confidential 
reports for the British investors on various mining claims they had under considera- 
tion from time to time. 
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6. Oliver was an employee of Cross and Company who had been assigned responsi- 

bility for the operation of the Sierra Buttes Mine. 

. John Wedderspoon was both a friend and business associate of George Coulter's 

and he probably had connections with Cross and Company. 

8. Watson was a business associate of Price’s in the Sierra Buttes Gold Mining Com- 
pany, Ltd. Apparently he was contributing to the cost of Price’s trip hoping that 
additional mining investments of promise could be made. 

g. Fanny is Lewis Price’s sister. She was the only one of five sisters to marry an 
Englishman and was now a widow attempting to live off the investment of a small 
estate. Three other sisters married Italian nobility. The eldest, Margaret, was a 
spinster. 

10, John Saul was legal counsel for the Sierra Buttes Gold Mining Company, Ltd. 
His name appears prominently on such documents as the Memorandum of Asso- 
ciation and Articles of Association as a witness to the Directors’ signatures. 

11. Price had visited the New Almaden mine on his first trip to California in 1849 
and was interested in observing the changes of twenty years. 

2. Madge is Price’s oldest sister Margaret, who held shares in all his California mining 
enterprises. ‘The project that Mr. Coulter was bringing out was the London and 
California Mining Company, Ltd., which ended in disaster. 

13. “Phe Capital” was a crack local train between San Francisco and Sacramento run 

by the Central Pacific Railroad. 

14. “The Julia” was a river boat on the San Joaquin River. 


(CaLviIn B. West, continued from page 96) 


of heat in the West yet the cooling breeze from the Cascades’ brow, 
embracing & commingling with the Pacific’s gentle breath, gives us a 
balmy Italian atmosphere, almost fit residence for holy beings [illegible | 
with sin” 

The camp this night was in the vicinity of present-day Sublimity— 
perhaps at the log cabins of Philip Glover, Jr., located on Beaver Creek 
about one mile from town, Later this area became famous as the birth- 
place of Wilbur and Orville Wright. 

NOTES 
21. Courthouse Rock—Paden, Irene D. The Wake of the Prairie Schooner, 1943, pp. 
142-5. 
gg. This bridge was apparently missed by the Padens. /bid. 
24. Members of the party seemed to have been Dr. D. E. Jackson, Cornwall T. Leevir, 

William Leevir and Calvin B. West. 

24. Innumerable examples of “falling outs” are preserved in the records of the pioneers. 

25. ‘The party was taking the Sublette Cut-off. 

26, ‘The pioneers usually mentioned Soda or Beer springs. 

27. The Hudspeth Cut-off. 28. ‘The emotional climax. zy. Thousand Springs. 

yo. Many other parties reported the loss of cattle in this area. 

31. A century later a laundry was in operation at the hot springs of this place—Vale, 
Oregon. 

32. This was John Hudson, West's brother-in-law. 

33. Consult files of the Oregon Historical Quarterly tor extended biography. 

34. Huckleberries. 

45. As a minister, West undoubtedly stored away this information for future use, 


(Continued in the November issue) 
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TO HISTORY FANS 

Our new fiscal year opens on Sep- 
tember go with a gathering of history 
lovers in the once-dreamed-of State 
of Jefferson. The area includes all 
of northern California and southern 
Oregon. For a decade, these enthusi- 
asts have found a common bond of 
nostalgia. Their annual meeting 
moves from place to place over the 
territory. This year they will meet 
at El Rancho Hotel, 1029 West Capi- 
tol Avenue in West Sacramento. 

General Chairman of the Sym- 
posium is historian Stewart Mitchell, 
and the program chairman is Allan 
Ottley, the well-known and_ well- 
loved librarian of the California Sec- 
tion of the State Library. 

While those who “belong” and are 
really responsible for the program 
are the people of the mythical State 
of Jefferson, still, everybody is in- 
vited, 

After registration early in the 
afternoon of September go, the 
group will proceed to the State Li- 
brary where an interesting exhibit 
will be shown in the Prints Room. 
This will be followed at El Rancho 


with colored slides from the Mother 
Lode. 

The annual banquet will be held 
at 6:30. The subject of the after-din- 
ner speech by Frederick Wemmer is 
“Early California Humorists.”’ (Per- 
sonally, this editor is looking for- 
ward to this speech because he sel- 
dom has been able to understand 
some of the so-called humor of the 
49 ers and he needs an interpreter.) 

If you can’t make it on Friday, 
come in on Saturday. The Jefferson- 
ians will be going at full blast. Here 
are a few of the “Sideroads in Cali- 
fornia History” which will be ex- 
plored: “History of the Sacramento 
Union” by Dorothy Firebaugh; 
“Preserving Historic Sacramento” 
by Walter Halset; “Famous Califor- 
nia Duels” by Robert Klassen; and 
(of all things), ““The History of Ma- 
laria in California” by Harold Gray. 

By this time you'll need a coffee 
break, and then will come some more 
snappy talks which should prove to 
you that one can be a collector with- 
out a big bank account. 

Mary Schell will tell about in- 
expensive government documents, 
Allan Ottley will show interesting 
pamphlets, and Robert Nadey will 
display fascinating maps. 

Well, maybe you have some pet 
historical idea you want to spring. 
The afternoon is just made for that. 
Get yourself appointed to represent 
some historical group, and you're on 
the program. Say anything you want 
historically, but do it fast. After that 
you'll say (as we all do): 

“It was a mighty interesting Sym- 
posium!”’ 
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THE HISTORY CALENDAR 


September 30-October 1, 1960 


Ninth Annual Northern California-Southern Oregon 


Historical Symposium, Sacramento 


November 5, 1960 


Jedediah Smith Society Fall Rendezvous, 
College of the Pacific 


February, 1961 
Fourth Annual Southern California Historical 
Symposium, San Bernardino 


March 17-18, 1961 
Fourteenth Annual California History Foundation 
Institute, College of the Pacific 


March 18, 1961 
Jedediah Smith Society Breakfast 


March 25 to April 1, 1961 


Fourteenth Annual California Missions Tour 


May 5-7, 1961 


San Simeon ‘Tour to Hearst Castle 


June 22-24, 1961 
Seventh Annual Conference California Historical 
Societies, Columbia 


June r9-July 20, 1961 


Summer Session, College of the Pacific 
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